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quate tolerances for the several items in a given instrument and then
to insist impartially upon the maintenance of the established toler-
ances.

The inspection of optical glass in molded, pressed, or rolled plates
is an essential step in the manufacturing process, because by it the
quality of the raw glass, which is used for the lenses and prisms of
optical instruments, is definitely established and unsuitable glass is
eliminated at the outset. The requirements, which optical glass
has to meet, are stated in detail in Chapter II. These are, in brief,
chemical and physical homogeneity, high transparency and freedom
from color, durability, and definite optical constants. Homogeneity
tests include inspection for bubbles, for stones and crystallization
bodies, for pressing defects, such as feathers, folds, or laps, for striae,
and for strain. Separate tests are made for chemical durability with
reference especially to the behavior of the glass on long-continued
exposure to air in different climates. These tests of chemical stability
are necessarily of long duration and can be applied in general only to
representative samples, not to each piece. The optical constants are
measured commonly on a refractometer, and rarely by the immersion
method.

For purposes of inspection the glass is ordinarily furnished in plates
and blocks which are ground and polished either on opposite sides
(flats) or on opposite ends. Simple inspection of these plates under
special conditions of illumination enables ' the observer to detect
stones, bubbles, pressing defects, feathers, folds, and heavy striae
and cords. For the detection of fine striae and threads, more refined
methods have to be employed.

STRIDE.

All methods for the detection of striae are based on the fact that
striae are of different refractjvity (commonly lower) from the sur-
rounding glass and, as a result, deflect the directions of transmitted
rays of light. In actual inspection work the transmitted light rays
are given very definite directions so that the slightest departure from
the prescribed paths results in a local difference in intensity of field
illumination, thus rendering the striae visible. The striae not only
deflect the light, but function also somewhat as a lens so that different
sides of a given stria appear unequally bright, especially if observed
under conditions of oblique illumination, as indicated in figs. 7c, 7e,
and 58. In figure 58 the stria is represented in section as lens-shaped
and the deflection of the light rays is shown in much exaggerated
form; the inequality of illumination of opposite sides of a stria when
obliquely incident rays traverse the field is the chief distinguishing
feature of striae. A little practice enables the observer to distinguish
between striae and scratches on the polished surface of the plate,COEDS AND
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